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Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend."’ 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE. NO. Il. 


— Paris, 9mo. 1834. 
Almost every one who knows any thing of 
Paris, has heard of the cemetery or burying- 
ground of Pere la Chaise. It is one of the 
first interesting objects to which a traveller 
will turn his steps. My desire to spend a day 
among its tombs was increased by a fine view 
I had of it from an eminence on the south east 
of the city. It occupies 90 acres on the side 
and summit of a high hill, just without the bar- 
riers, on the north east of Paris, and from a 
distance presents the appearance of an exten- 
sive garden or park, interspersed with temples 
and monuments of many forms and sizes. 
Thou wilt, of course, wish to know something 
of the origin and regulations of this celebrated 
burying-place. About the year 1790 the in- 
terment of the dead in the churchyards of the 
city was prohibited, and several cemeteries 
were opened near it. This is much the largest, 
and was opened in 1804 ; it had been the pro- 
perty of a Jesuit called Pere la Chaise, whence 
its name. All classes, from princes to the 
lowest of the canaille, are buried here ; but 
there is a certain part appropriated for the 
latter. Portions of ground may be purchased 





the gate of the cemetery ; with these, dyed of|.nd remarkable. But upon none of these 
various colours, the tombs are adorned. On|splendid mementos did I look with as much 
the gate is inscribed in Latin, “1 know that|interest, as upon a neat and simple tomb 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand| erected over the remains of a young English- 
at the latter day upon the earth ;” on the right} man, who died here only two weeks ago ; I 
side, “ He that believeth in me, though he were | copied the verses inscribed on it, because they 
dead, yet shall he live ;” and on the left, “ Their | awakened very serious feelings in my breast ; 
hope is full of immortality.” I spent several |my situation probably imparted an interest to 
hours examining the tombs and epitaphs, and | them which thou wilt not appreciate, but here 
walking amongst the flowers and the cedar, | they are :-— 

cypress, weeping willow, and horse-chesnut | 
trees ; for the whole is laid out in walks, and 
beautifully planted. It would require many 
days to visit every interesting monument and 
vault, and to enjoy fully the various enchanting 
views of the city and surrounding country which 
several parts of the ground-afford. Since its 
opening, nearly twenty millions of dollars have 
been expended in the erection of the tombs—al- 
most seven hundred thousand dollars annually ! Enquires not where the wanderer died, 

The doors of the tombs are generally grated, Bat how the Christian lived. 

and some have stained or painted glass win-| Ten or twelve French priests, apparent! 

dows ; lamps are suspended in many of them, | strangers in Paris, were walking through the 
and in others wax candles are placed ; wreaths| cemetery ; their long black dresses, with little 
of dried flowers, artificial flowers in glass cases, | collars closely buttoned under the chin, their 
crosses, images, portraits, curtains, &c., are| hats with crowns closely fitting the head, and 
tastefully arranged. In some I observed the) rims about eight inches wide, rolled up in a tri- 
little chains, cups and saucers, dolls and vari-| angular form, and their appearance altogether 
ous child’s playthings, which belonged to the| was quite in characier with the place ; if it did 
little body entombed below. In one of an/|not seem invidious, I would say that the priests 
elderly lady, I saw a lapdog stuffed and care-|are the fattest, sleckest, and happiest-looking 
fully placed under a cover of glass. Many of| men I have seen in France. I leave thee to make 
the graves are only enclosed by slight iron or|thy own comments and draw thy own conclu- 
wood palisades, but on these are cultivated |sions, on the remarkable care displayed in 
flowers of several kinds, such as roses, dahlias, | erecting and adorning tombs by a nation once 
and honeysuckles. ‘Temples and obelisks, raised | professedly infidel, and still, perhaps, too gene- 
over many of the great and learned characters | rally so. I wished much to visit the catacombs, 
of France, stand proudly pre-eminent amongst | but find it is difficult to get admission, in con- 
thousands erected over those of humbler name. | sequence of necessary repairs; while I am on 


Early he left his native shore 
O’er Gallia’s land to roam: 
He entered, but he saw no more 
His own dear native home. 


His parents dear, who loved him most, 
Caught not his latest breath ; 

But friendship filled affection’s post, 
And soothed his bed of death. 


What recks it where his ashes bide,— 
He who his soul received, 





for ever or for a limited period. Incorporated|I cannot attempt to describe them, nor would | the subject, however, I will tell thee what 1 
companies monopolise the whole business of thou be much interested. One of the first,| have learned of them, though I have not seen 
interment, including the carrying of the bodies, | standing near the place of interment for the|them. They lie under almost the whole of the 


and the religious ceremonies ; I saw their offi- 
cers carrying a coffin to the grave without the 
attendance of a train of mourners, or of the 
relations of the deceased. Is not this plan to 
be preferred before the pompous display so 
often witnessed on such occasions, even in 
our own quiet city? All funerals, however, 
are not so simply conducted here ; they are 
classified, and the charges are proportionate ; 
being from three dollars to nearly one thou- 
sand. About three fourths of the income from 
the processions, &c., are msde over to the 
government, ard appropriated to the repairing 
and embellishment of churches. 

In the vicinity of Pere la Chaise there are 
numerous stone-cutters’ shops, where the mo- 
numents are prepared. Dried flowers, (xeran- 
themum) formed into rings, hearts, &c. are 
sold at the shops, along the strects, and near 








Jews, is that of Abelard and Heloise. The|southern part of Paris, and extend under a 
names cf Delambre, Hallé, Fourcroy, Talma,|large tract of country beyond the barriers, 
Blanchard, Kellerman, Labedoyére, Lefebvre, | being formed in the extensive stone quarries 
the Abbé Sicard, Volney, Foy, Benjamin Con-| which were worked like the coal mines of 
stant, and Beauharnais, are familiar. The| England, and from which, for centuries, stone 
tomb of the celebrated Lavalette is very beauv-| was obtained for building. These having been 
tiful. On one side is represented in sculpture, | long closed, were almost forgotten, when about 
the scene in his prison when he assumed the |the year 1774, several accidents occurred, 
dress of his wife, who remained while he| which led to an examiniation; and it was 
escaped, and finally reached America. The found that the south of the city was in danger 
grave of Marshal Ney, who, thou wilt recol- | of being swallowed up in the gulf below: mea- 
lect, was shot for opening the gates of Paris| sures were immediately taken to secure every 
to Napoleon on his return from Elba, is sur- part by substantial pillars, and the position of 
rounded by plain iron palisades, and trees are | every street and house above was marked, so 
planted within them, but no monument is per- | that the workmen could travel through the quar- 
mitted to be erected ; it was with much diffi-| ries with as much facility as on the surface. On 
culty that I found it. The temple of white|the very day that the inspector-general was 
Italian marble to the memory of the Russian|appointed, a house was precipitated 90 feet 
Princess Demidoff, is one of the most costly|into the regions beneath. Some time after, 
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the idea was suggested of converting them into 
catacombs, or receptacles for the dead; and 
the necessary works being completed in 1786, 





boardera, a 
west end of 


THE FRIEND. 


the bones were removed thither from the burial| home, they attended church regularly. I must 


places within the walls of the city. 


Visiters| do them the justice they deserve, by mention- 


descend by a winding staircase of 90 steps, ing that they have since expressed their regret 
and afier proceeding about half a mile, arrive| for going, and their disgust at the scene. From 


at the vestibule. 


The walls of this part are) their description it appears to be not a feast 


lined with bones from the floor to the roof;| only, but a general fair, at which all kinds of 
the bones of the arms and legs are placed in| amusement, gambling and rioting abound. It 


front, closely and neatly piled together, the! 
uniformity of which is relieved by rows of | 
sculls at equal distances; the smaller bones 
are thrown behind. ‘There is a collection of 
fossil remains, mineral productions, and spars, 
which were found in the quarries ; and also an 
assemblage of diseased bones, and skulls of re- 
markable structure, scientifically arranged. In 
one apartinent, it is said, some enormous stones 
are so nicely balanced, that they can easily be 
rocked, and seem to threaten the spectators 
with destruction ; but it would require great 
force to displace them, and they have probably 
been in this equilibrium for centuries. It is 
certain that the remains of more than three 
millions of human beings are entombed here, 
and some estimate them at six milions. Here 
lie many of the victims of those disastrous times 
when human blood flowed daily on the scaffold. 
Alas! how blind is poor man! What availed 
it that millions of lives were sacrificed, that the 
young men of France were almost cut off from 
the earth, and Europe, year after year, was but 
a great slaughter-house? Was the cause of 
religion, humanity, or civil liberty, advanced 
one tittle? f{ fear not. Did even the boasted 
“three days” of 1830 achieve any thing for 
France? They added a third more to the ex- 
penses of the government, confirmed the re- 
strictions which previously existed on the liberty 
of the press, and while they hurled one Bour- 
bon from the throne, elevated another, who, 
with the title of “ citizen king,” rules with a 
rod of iron, not gilded like that of Napoleon. 
I do not say that his government is unjust or 
too despotic, that concerns the people of 
France ; but what a burlesque was it for my 


is supposed nearly a hundred thousand people 
were there, that day: the concourse of vehicles 
and people returning in the evening, though 
thousands remained all night, was almost equal 
to that on London Bridge or in Cheapside and 
Cornhill on other days of the week. St. Cloud 








pesfonne and his wife from the}him the command of a ship, but this John 
, 


determined to go, as they| prudently declined, considering that he should 
were in Paris ; though, as they said, when at 


learn obedience and experience before he 
ventured to undertake such a charge. He, 
however, willingly accepted the station of 
mate in a new vessel, and again sailed to the 
coast of Africa. In this voyage he visited 
the scenes of his former captivity; but, being 
now in easy circumstances, he was courted 
by those who formerly despised him. In this 
state of prosperity he seemed in danger of 
forgetting the many mercies he had received, 
and stood in need of another providential in- 
terposition to rouse him. ‘This he had in the 
visitation of a violent fever, which brought 
him to himself under the prospect ef being 


has long been celebrated in the history of] instantly summoned to another world. Under 


France. The ground on which the palace is 
built was obtained by a finesse of that wily minis- 
ter Mazarin, for his master Louis XIV. He paid 
a visit to the proprietor, and after compliment- 
ing him on the beauty of his chateau, wished to 
know what it had cost him. The owner, a 
contractor, had expended more than a million 
of livres upon it, but fearing to confess his 
wealth, he replied, that it had not cost him 
300,000 livres. The cardinal soon after sent 
him that sum, stating that the messenger, an 
attorney, was bearer of a contract for the sale 
of his house, which he was politely required 
to sign. 

It was at St. Cloud that Napoleon put an 
end to the imbecile republic, by overthrowing 
the directory and the council, and placing him- 
self at the head of affairs. He was afterwards 
partial to this place, and enlarged and embel- 
lished it during his reign. 

I find I have given thee a letter of a some- 
what sombre cast; and we should at least 
know that there is always a dark side, however 
we inay desire, and be disposed to look only 
on the bright side of objects. 

Very sincerely, &c. R. 
For “The Friend.” 


JOHN NEWTON, 
(Concluded from p. 283.) 


A few days after John Newton landed in 


this exercise he was enabled to turn in faith 
to a crucified Saviour, and soon found, not 
only his peace, but his health gradually re- 
stored. 

His leisure hours in this voyage, were 
chiefly employed in acquiring Latin, which 
he had now almost forgotten. ‘This desire 
took place from an imitation of one of Ho- 
race’s odes in a magazine. In this attempt 
at one of the most difficult of the poets, he 
had no other help than an old English trans- 
lation, with Castalio’s Latin Bible. He had 
the edition in usum Delphini, and by com- 
paring the odes with. the interpretation, and 
tracing such words as he understood from 
place to place by the index, together with 
what assistance he could get from the Latin 
Bible, he thus, by dint of hard industry, made 
some progress. He not only understood the 
sense of many odes, and some of the epistles, 
but “ 1 began,” says he, “ to relish the beau- 
ties of the composition; acquired a species of 
what Mr. Law calls classical enthusiasm, and, 
indeed, by this means, | had Horace more ad 
unguem, than some who are masters of the 
Latin tongue. For my helps were so few, 
that I generally had the passage fixed-in my 
memory before I could fully understand its 
meaning.” 

During the eight months they were em- 


honest and zealous fellow republicans to send | Ireland he had a narrow escape for his life,| ployed upon the coast, his business exposed 


messengers of congratulation to Louis Philippe ! | 


How grievously did they mistake the signs of piece so near to his face as to destroy the cor- 


by the accidental discharge of his fowling- 


him to innumerable dangers, from burning 
suns, chilling dews, winds, rains, and thun- 


the times! I have often viewed, with sorrow | ner of his hat. He remarks, “ ‘hus when we| der storms, in an open boat; and on shore, 


and pity, the graves and simple tombs of those) 
r fellows who fell and were buried at the | 


think ourselves in the greatest safety, we are 


no less exposed to danger than when all the 
east front of the Louvre; a few weeping wil-| elements seem conspiring to destroy us. The 
low and cypress trees are growing around the) Divine Providence which is sufficient to de- 
spot, and some tattered flags still wave over) liver us in our utmost extremity, is equally 
them. An affecting incident occurred here,| necessary to our preservation in the most 


which was related to me by an eye-witness. | peaceful situation.” 


A dog which belonged to one of the slain, re- 


A small kennel was erected over him, and for 
many months he was daily fed by those whom 
his affection and faithfulness attracted to see 
him. He gradually pined away and died. 

On first day, the annual fete commenced 
at St. Cloud, one of the royal palaces, a few 
miles west of Paris, and at present the resi 
dence of Louis Philippe. Although there was 


His father sailed for Hudson bay the same 
fused to leave his dead master, nor could he} day that John arrived at Liverpool, and they 
be induced to quit the spot after the interment.| never met again. A few affectionate letters 
passed between them during the short re- 
mainder of his father's life, who, three years 
after this time, was taken with the cramp 
whilst bathing, and drowned. Though thus 
prevented from partaking of parental counsel 
and advice, he found in Liverpool one willing 
This was 
the owner of the ship in which he had re- 
no Friends’ meeting to attend, 1 did not feel|turned from Africa; the same friend who had 
myself at liberty to spend the day in the pursuit} offered to send him to Jamaica a few years|us rnool 
of such gratifications; but two of my fellow|before. This merchant now promptly offered| with the sea breeze, to procure his lading in 


to act a father’s part towards him. 


from long journeys through the woods, and 
from the natives, who, in many places are 
cruel, treacherous, and watching opportuni- 
ties for mischief. Several boats, during this 
time, were cut off—several white men poi- 
soned—and from his own boat, he buried six 
or seven people, with fevers; when going on 
shore, or returning, he was more than once 
overset by the violence of the surf, and 
brought to Jand half dead, as he could not 
swim. Among a number of such escapes, 
which remained upon his memory, the follow- 
ing will mark the singular providence that 
was over him. 

On finishing their trade, and being about 
to sail to the West Indies, the only service 
he had to perform in the boat, was to assist 
in bringing the wood and water from the 
shore. ‘They were then at Rio Cestors. He 
used to go into the river, in the afternoon, 








nan 


the evening, in order to return on board in|brought the promise, carried back the news 
the morning with the land wind. Several of|of the vacancy to Mr. S—, at Chester. About 
these little voyages he had made; but the/jan hour after, the mayor applied for a nephew 
boat was grown old and almost unfit for use; of his; but, though it was only an hour or 
this service likewise was almost completed. |two, he was too late. Mr. S— had already 
One day having dined on board, he was pre- written, and sent off the letter, and I was ap- 
paring to return to the river as formerly-: he|pointed accordingly. These circumstances 
had taken leave of the captain; received his|appear to me extraordinary, though of a piece 
orders; was ready in the boat; and just go-|with many other parts of my singular history.”’ 
ing to put off. In that instant the captain We cannot wonder that John Newton 
came up from the cabin, and called him on|should have felt a strong impression of a par- 
board again. He went, expecting further or-|ticular Providence, superintending and con- 
ders, but the captain said, “ he had taken it|ducting the steps of man; since he was so 
into his, head’ (as he phrased it) that John {often reminded of it in his own history. ‘he 
should remain that day in the ship, and ac-| following occurrence is one of many instances. 
cordingly ordered another man to go in his|After his reformation, he was remarkable 
room. John was surprised at this, as the|for his punctuality: and was often seen sit- 
boat had never been sent away without him /|ting with his watch in his hand, lest he should 
before. He asked the captain the reason of|fail in keeping his next engagement. This 
his resolution, but none was assigned, except |exactness with respect to time, it seems, was 
as above, that so he would have it. ‘The boat, |his habit while occupying his post at Liver- 
therefore, went without him, but returned no|pool. One day, however, some business had 
more; it sunk that night in the river; and|so detained him, that he came to his boat 
the person who supplied his place was drown-| much later than usual, to the surprise of those 
ed! John was much struck, when news of|who had observed his former punctuality. He 
the event was received the next morning. 
The cantain himself, though quite a stranger 
to religion, even to the denying a particular 
providence, could not help being affected ; 
but declared that he had no other reason for 
countermanding him at that time, but that it 
came suddenly into his mind to detain him. 

Returning home he repaired to Kent, and 
finding every obstacle removed, he was mar- 
ried on the lst of second month, 1750. 

After this he made three voyages as cap- 
tain, and experienced many providential de- 
liverances. As he was preparing for the 
fourth, ouly two days before the time of sail- 
ing, he was seized with a fit which deprived 
him of sense and motion. When he recovered 
the physicians judged it would not be prudent 
for him to proceed on the voyage, and he re- 
signed the command. As he grew better, his 
_ beloved companion was taken ill, and for 
nearly a year remained very unwell. 

On her recovery John was appointed tide 
surveyor, in the port of Liverpool. This office 
afforded him much leisure, which he occupied 
in the study of the Greek, Hebrew, and Sy- 
riac. This he did to enable him to consult the 
Scriptures in the original languages. 

Of his appointment to that station, he says: 
“When | think of my settlement here, and 
the manner of it, I see the appointment of 
Providence so good and gracious, and such a 
plain answer to my poor prayers, that I can- 
not but wonder and adore. 1 think 1 have 
not yet told you, that my immediate prede- 
cessor in the office, Mr. C—, had not the 
least intention of resigning his place on the 
occasion of his father’s death; though such a 
report was spread about the town, without his 
knowledge, or rather in defiance of all he 
could say to contradict it. Yet to this false 
report | owe my situation. For it put Mr. M. 
upon an application to Mr. S—, the member 
for the town ; and, the very day he received 
the promise in my favour, Mr. C— was found 
dead in his bed, though he had been in com- 
pc oy, and in perlect health, the night before. 
if 1 mistake not, the same messenger, who| years. 
































perished with the rest on board. 


righteous judge, will give me at thatday. | 


and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will de- 
clare what he hath done for my soul.’” At 
another time, when one asked him if his mind 


















































went out in the boat as heretofore to inspect 
a ship; but the ship blew up just before he 
reached her; it appears, that if he had left 
the shore a few minutes sooner, he must have 


John Newton had for some time been look- 
ing forward to the ministry. He thought from 
his own experience he was above most living, 
a fit person to proclaim that faithful saying, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to gave 
the chief of sinners. His friends encouraged 
him to apply for orders, and, although at first 
refused, he was at last ordained deacon, by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, in the year 1764. Lle 
was appointed curate of Olney, where he re- 
mained for sixteen years. He then removed 
to London, and took charge as rector of the 
united parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and 
St. Mary Woolchurch Haw. It is not our in- 
tention to follow him through his long and 
useful life. He is known no doubt to most 
of our readers as the intimate friend of Cow- 
per; in after life, he was a valued correspon- 
dent of Hannah More. Our aim being chiefly 
to show the redeeming and sanctifying opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, we will conclude this 
memoir with a brief notice of his close. His 
decline was very gradual, his bodily powers 
yielding one by one io the influence of old 
age. ‘To one sitting by his bed side a short 
time before his decease, he remarked, “ It is 
a great thing to die; and when flesh and 
heart fail, to have God for the strength of our 
heart, and our portion for ever. 1 know whom 
I have believed, and he is able to keep that 
which 1 have committed, against that great 
day. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 


have been meditating on a subject, * Come, 


was comfortable, he replied, “1 am satisfied 
with the Lord’s will.” He departed on the 
2ist of the twelfth month, 1807, aged 82 
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For “ The Friend.” 

The fickleness of man, and his constant 
liability to run into extremes, is remarkable. 
When the Hicksites questioned the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, or, by a subtlety pecu- 
liar to the spirit of infidelity, endeavoured to 
pervert and distort their generally received im- 
port, the depravity of the human heart, the 
impotency of human reason to fathom divine 
truth, and the utter helplessness of man to 
raise himself out of the fall and take a single 
step in the way of salvation, were very fre- 
quently and properly insisted on by ministers 
and others, both of this country and from 
abroad. Elias Hicks often recommended the 
exercise of the understanding’in relation to re- 
ligious principles proposed for our assent. He 
would say, “ Here now, when this is the case, 
the things in the law of God are explained and 
opened to our minds; the rational soul has 
maierials, spiritual materials, to look over and 
examine whether there is any thing that is im- 
prudent, any thing that is counterfeit.” “ Rea- 
son, and truth, and the law of God, never act 
contrary to tie understanding given to the ra- 
tional soul.’ ‘* Will men give away their rea- 
son for any thing? Will they give away reason, 
and take the bible? No,—because without 
this, their bible would be good for nothing.” 
Priscilla Hunt said that reason was the star 
which led the wise men to Christ. 

Elias Hicks’ favourite maxim, that we are 
not bound to believe what we do not under- 
stand, resounded through the country, and 
seemed to be regarded by his adherents as an 
irrefragable truth, an impregnable barrier to 
every attempt to press upon them the doctrine 
of the incarnation, divinity, and meritorious 
death of our blessed Saviour. Friends resisted 
this dogma of scepticism ; they declared there 
were many things we were bound to believe 
which we could not fully comprehend, both in 
the natural and spiritual world; and that in 
relation to the mysterious truths of the gospel, 
the Christian felt bound to believe them as re- 
vealed by the Holy Spirit to holy men formerly ; 
but that faith, and the spiritual discerning by 
which these truths were to be rightly under- 
stood and made availing to salvation, was the 
work of divine grace, the light of Christ Jesus 
in the heart. ‘They rejected all dependence 
upon the reason or understanding of man, how- 
ever cultivated, to fathom divine things, and 
contended that it was the office of the Holy 
Spirit to reveal and give a right knowledge of 
them; that a dependence upon human reason 
was a great cause of the blindness and unbelief 
which prevailed in some. ‘This was considered 
to be in accordance with the doctrine of the 
apostle, “ What man knoweth the things of a 
man, save the spirit of a man which is in him; 
even so the things of God knoweth no man, but 
the spirit of God ; now we have received net 
the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is 
of God, that we might know the things that are 
given to us of God; which things we speak, 
not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
but which the Huly Ghost teacheth, comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual. But the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the spirit of God, 
or they are foolishness unto him; neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
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cerned.” When the gospel was first preached,| may glory in his presence. Would not this 
the Jews required a sign, and the Greeks| system make it needful to send some to Cam- 
sought after wisdom ; and Christ crucified was} bridge, or Oxford, or other colleges to furnish 
a stumbling-block to one, and foolishness to| us with cultivated teachers to expound the 
the other. ‘The Greeks were the learned|Scriptures to the poor ignorant members, 
and accomplished scholars of that day, and yet| who have but little time or means to become 
salvation by Christ was an absurdity to them,| learned? One disadvantage, however, might 
though they heard the doctrine preached by| probably result from this. Every commenta- 
those who wrought miracles, and who doubt-| tor fancies he sees improvements which can 
less preached it as correctly and powerfully as| be made upon the present version of the 
they wrote of it in their epistles. In reference} Bible, and by frequent changes and opposite 
to them the apostles quoted the passage which| interpretations, the common people might 
says, “It is written, I will destroy the wisdom| be placed in doubt which to receive, and the 
of the wise, and will bring to nothing the under-| present translation be brought into discredit. 
standing of the prudent ;” and then gives this} By this means the character of the Bible as a 
practical comment,—“ For ye see your calling,| rule would be unsettled, and instead of exalt- 
brethren, how that not many wise men after the| ing it as the only permanent written standard 
flesh, not many mighty, not meny noble, are| of doctrine, these cultivated intellects might 
called ; but God hath chosen the foolish things | endanger its authority altogether. 
of the world, to confound the wise; and God| True it is, that with all the guards we can 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to} command, knowledge has a strong tendency 
confound the things that are mighty; and/|to puff up the possessor with the idea, that it 
base things of the world, and things which are| gives him a great advantage, even in religious 
despised hath God chosen, yea, and things! matters, over the man who is comparatively 
which are not, to bring to nought things that}ignorant. The Holy Scriptures speak of a 
are, that no fiesh should glory in his presence.” | path which the vulture’s eye bath not seen, 
1 Cor. i. 19 to 29. The drift of this doctrine| nor shall the lion’s whelp go up thereon. 
is evidently to show that reliance upon the| This seems to have an allusion to the inade- 
most cultivated understanding to believe and|quacy of the keenest human sagacity to dis- 
to search out and to comprehend the things of| cover this holy way, and to convey the idea 
God is fallacious; that he will not grant to| that natural strength is not permitted there— 
human powers to grasp or even to receive these| but the wayfaring man, though a fool, shall 
things, independent of the revealing power of| not err therein. When 1 am weak, then am 
his Spirit, in order that no flesh should glory|I strong, said the great apostle. We have 
in his presence. Christ confirms this doctrine,|the, sentence of death in ourselves not to 
and I think it is the only instance in which it|¢rust in ourselves, but in God that showeth 
is said he rejoiced, when he said, “I thank | merey. Nevertheless a moderate share of 
thee, O Fatlier, Lord of heaven and earth, that | school learning is useful, and ought to be 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and| placed within reach of all, but not as neces- 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes ;| sary for the purposes of eternity. The learn- 
even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy| ing which is acquired in the school of Christ, 
sight.” under the operation of his rod, and of his 
Since the direct collision with Hicksism has! staff—crucifying the old man with his evil 
subsided, are not some in danger of turning} deeds and thoughts, and preparing the soul 
about, and adopting the sentiment that “the/to put on the new man, which, after God, is 
intellectual faculty is to be cultivated, not only | created in righteousness and true holiness, is 
for the purposes of this life, but for those ofthat which is adapted to the purposes of 
eternity,” to enable us to obtain and communi-| eternity, and all other will be little better 
cate a right understanding of the Scriptures. | than sounding brass, or a tinkling cimbal. 


and the sufferings of our predecessors in sup- 
port of them, and also some of their journals, 
would form a valuable and instructive variety 
in this course of reading, and might be made 
the means of bringing our young Friends to 
an early and more familiar acquaintance with 
our religious principles and testimonies. With 
this object only in view, the proposed re-pub- 
lication of Friends’ writings appears of much 
importance, especially when we consider the 
great number of schools which have been 
commenced by Friends since the separation, 
and the moderate cost at which they might 
be supplied with the books. 





YOUTHFUL PIETY. 

A new edition of * Examples of Youthful 
Piety, principally intended for the instruction 
of young persons, by Thomas Evans,’’ has 
just been issued from the press. This inte- 
resting and valuable work is enriched by the 
addition of several recent narratives, exhibit- 
ing the power of religion in supporting the 
mind under the pain and languor of disease, 
and furnishing it with a solid hope of future 
happiness in the prospect of death. Among 
these are accounts of Sarah Lidbetter, Eliza- 
beth Fletcher, Anna Maria Boyce, Hannah, 
H. Hartshorne, Isaac Alexander, and Lydia 
S. Rogers. 

The salutary impressions which are made 
on the minds of children by the perusal of 
such accounts, often giving a direction to the 
habits of the mind even at a very early period, 
which continues to operate through life, ren- 
ders such a work a valuable auxiliary in the 
process of religious instruction; and we 
should be glad to find that every family and 
school of Friends was liberally supplied with 
it. 

The present edition contains about one 
third more matter than the preceding, and 
may be had at the same prices, viz: single 
copy 624 cents, dozen $6, hundred $45. 
For sale by Kimber & Sharpless, No. 10. 
south Fourth street, Uriah Hunt, No. 101 Mar- 
ket street, Nathan Kite, No. 50 north Fourth 
street, and Mahlon Day, Pearl street, N. Y. 






















Would not this pave the way for the opinion Jorpan. | Barclay’s Memoirs of the People called Qua- 
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tivated intellect to discover the meaning of THE FRIEND. Nathan Kite has just published, as volume 
Scripture ; and that wise and learned men will "FOURTH MONTH, 18, 1835. five of Friends’ Family Library, Memoirs of 


understand them better than the most pious who SS 
are not learned; and consequently, that lite-| In regard to the article headed “ Friends’ 
rary acquirements are essential to salvation ?| Writings,” concluded from last week, it may 
In creating a dependence on human efforts,| be well to remark, that, besides promoting a 
would it not imperceptibly weaken our faith|more general perusal of these works in the 
and confidence in the teachings of the Great| families of Friends, important advantages 
Minister of the sanctuary, and gradually steal) would arise from using them as occasional 
away our hearts from him. When wise and) reading books in our schools. The want of 
learned men teach us to cultivate our under- | something of this kind has long been sensibly 
standings for the purposes of eternity, and to| felt and lamented. In some schools it is the 
enable us to understand the Scriptures, is it) practice to read a short narrative from Youth- 
not a proof how easily, with all their know-|ful Piety, or a portion of Holy Scripture, at ins 
ledge, they may overlook the doctrines the/ the close of each session of the school, the| No. 2, of Observations on Slavery, has come to hand, 
Scriptures themselves inculcate, and set up an| children meanwhile sitting in silence, and at |but not in time for insertion to-day ; we shall assign 
idol of their own to admire. Since the sacred|some of these seasons undoubted evidence |it @ place in our next. Several agi aoe 
writings declare that God hath chosen the|has been given of the salutary impressions |"#ve been received, and are under consideration. 
foolish things of the world to confound the| thus made. 

wise, and that he will bring to nothing the} A condensed history of the rise of the So- 
understanding of the prudent, that no flesh’ ciety of Friends, the origin of its testimonies, 





the Rise, Progress and Persecutions of the 
People called Quakers, in the North of Scot- 
land. By John Barclay. 





The sixth annual meeting of the Bible As- 
sociation of Friends in America, will be held 
in Mulberry street meeting house, east end, 
on second day evening, the 20th instant, at 
half past seven o’clock. Friends interested 
in the subject of the meeting, are invited to 
attend. Danzex B. Surrn, Secretary. 

















Diep, in this city, on the 13th instant, in the 23d 
year of her age, Epira Suarruess, of East Bradford, 
Chester county. 






















For ‘‘ The Priend.” 
BARCLAY’S APOLOGY. 

It will be admitted by persons of reflection, 
that every member of a religious society 
should be acquainted with the principles 
which he is supposed to profess. e often 
hear the recent schism of the Hicksites attri- 
buted to ignorance in this respect. Had the 
children of Friends been thoroughly imbued 
with their own tenets, a larger number, it is 
supposed, would have been preserved from 
the contagion of unbelief, and consequently 
from separation. I believe, however, that it 
was not altogether owing to ignorance, but 
algo an unwillingness to live and act in ac- 
cordance with what they knew. Still a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the doctrines which 
have been preached and most surely believed 
by the Society from its rise, is important, and 
if duly regarded, will, under the enlightening 
influences of the Holy Spirit, have a preserv- 
ing effect. The clearest and most cogent 
work on our religious faith is, the “ Apulogy 
for the true Christian Divinity, as the same 
is held forth and preached by the people 
called in scorn Quakers,” &c. It is the most 
comprehensive work written by Robert Bar- 
clay, and was published in Latin, Dutch, and 
English. William Penn remarks, respecting 
it, “In fine, the book says so much for us 
and itself too, that I need say the less; but 
recommend it to thy serious perusal, reader, 
as that which may be instrumental, with God’s 
blessing, to inform thy understanding, con- 
firm thy belief, and comfort thy mind about 
the excellent things of God’s kingdom. ‘To 
be sure thou wilt meet with the abused and 
despised Quaker in his own shape, complexion 
and proper dress: so that if thou art not one 
of them, thou needest not longer follow com- 
mon fame or prejudice against a people, 
though afflicted from the first, yet not for- 
saken to this day: ever blessed be the name 
of the most high God, for he is good, for his 
mercy endures for ever.” The Society has 
officially referred strangers to this work as 
containing its faith and doctrines; and, from 
the accounts which we have from time to 
time, no work ever written by Friends has 
convinced more persons of the soundness of 
our religious principles than the “ Apology.” 
It is not uncommon for those whose minds 
had been brought into much uneasiness with 
formal prayers and singing, sprinkling with 
water, and eating a piece of bread, and sip- 
ping a little wine, as religious acts, when 
they have met with that excellent work, at 
once to own the doctrines, as agreeing with 
the manifestations of truth in their minds. 
At an early period of life, and shortly after 
the work of Divine Grace commenced, the 
book was recommended to me by a worthy 
Friend. I found it deeply interesting, and 
very explanatory of the principles of the 
Christian religion, and the operations of the 
Holy Spirit in bringing the soul out of bond- 
age to sin, as well as of the redemption which 
the Saviour wrought for man in the prepared 
body without us. The universal offer of sal- 
vation to all men by and through Christ, 
whether they have the Holy Scriptures or not, 


THE FRIEND. 


tidings of the gospel or not, is therein clearly 
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both patriarchs, prophets, and apostles. Which 


established. He who was the true light that! revelations of God by the spirit, whether by 


lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world, is held forth as the immediate* means 
of salvation to all; and thus we are not left 
to conjecture whether it is possible for the 
heathen to be saved without the Scriptures, or 
without sending missionaries to them. ‘‘ For 


as, through the offence of one, judgment came | 


outward voices, and appearances, dreams, or 
inward objective manifestations in the heart, 
were of old the formal object of their faith, 
and remain yet so to be; since the object of 
the saint’s faith is the same in all ages, though 
held forth under divers administrations. More- 
over, these divine inward revelations, which 


upon all men to condemnation, even so by| we make absolutely necessary for the build- 


the righteousness of one, the free gift, the 
grace of God, the light of Christ, came upon 
all men to justification.” 


|ing up of true faith, neither do nor can ever 
g up 


‘contradict the outward testimony of the 
We have no diffi-| Scriptures, or right and sound reason. 


Yet, 


culty in believing that those who never heard|from hence it will not follow, that these di- 
of Adam, are as much affected by his fail as| vine revelations are to be subjected to the 
those who have heard of him; and why the|test, either of the outward testimony of the 
professors of Christianity may not as easily | Scriptures, or of the natural reason of man, 


credit the inspired penman in asserting that; 
the free gift of the Holy Spirit is as exten- 
sively offered to all, it is difficult to perceive. 

The object, however, of this essay is to 
urge the members of our religious Society to 
make themselves well acquainted with the 
Apology, both those who have read it and 
those who have not. I have been told that 
after a long argument between David Sands, 
an eminent minister of New York Yearly 
Meeting, and a preacher of another profes- 
sion, in which the latter failed to overturn 
the positions which the former held, David 
advised him to read Barclay’s Apology. | 
know thy principles, (said he,) but thou dost 
not understand mine, and canst not therefore 
argue with effect against them. Read the 
Apology—read it twice through, and when 
thou art well acquainted with my principles 
thou wilt be better prepared to argue upon 
them. The man did so, and according to 
David’s wishes became entirely convinced of 
the truth and soundness of the doctrines there 
inculeated, which cured his cavilling disposi- 
tion. 

The second and third propositions of the 
Apology treat on two subjects which have al- 
ways excited much interest; Immediate Re- 
velation and the Holy Scriptures. As they 
convey aclear and concise view of Quaker 
doctrine without any kind of equivocation, or 
concealment, much like the clearness of a 
mathematical demonstration, I would propose 
they should be revived. Some of the modern 
dissertations on Friends’ views, tend to lead 
back to outward formal acts which Friends 
once renounced, so that I feel sometimes 
like the man spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment, who having drank old wine does not 
straightway desire new, for he saith the old 
is better. 

Immediate Revelation. 

“ Seeing no man knoweth the Father but 
the Son, and he to whom the Son revealeth 
him; and seeing the revelation of the Son is 
in and by the spirit, therefore the testimony 
of the spirit is that alone by which the true 
knowledge of God hath been, is, and can be 
only revealed ; who, as by the moving of his 
own spirit, he disposed the chaos of this 
world into that wonderful order in which it 
was in the beginning, and created man a liv- 
ing soul, to rule and govern it, so, by the 
revelation of the same spirit, he hath mani- 


or whether they have ever heard the outward | fested himself all along unto the sons of men,|is none of his. Those who live under his go- 


as to a more noble, or certain rule, or touch- 
stone. For this divine revelation, or inward 
illumination, is that which is evident and clear 
of itself, forcing, by its own evidence and 
clearness, the well disposed understanding to 
assent, irresistibly moving the same there- 
unto, even as the common principles of natu- 
ral truths do move and incline the mind to a 
natural assent: as, that the whole is greater 
than its part: that two contradictions can nei- 
ther be both true, nor both false.” 


The Holy Scriptures. 

“From these revelations of the Spirit of 
God to the saints have proceeded the. Scrip- 
tures of truth, which contain, 

“1. A faithful historical account of the 
actings of God's people in divers ages, with 
many singular and remarkable providences 
attending them. : 

“2. A prophetical account of several things, 
whereof some are already past, and some yet 
to come. 

“3. A full and ample account of all the 
chief principles of the doctrine of Christ, held 
forth in divers precious declarations, exhorta- 
tions, and sentences, which, by the moving of 
God’s spirit, were at several times, and upon 
sundry occasions, spoken and written unto 
some churches and their pastors. 

“ Nevertheless, because they are only a de- 
claration of the fountain, and not the fountain 
itself, therefore they are not to be esteemed 
the principal ground of all truth and know- 


‘ledge, nor yet the adequate primary rule of 


faith and manners. Yet because they give a 
true and faithful testimony of the first founda- 
tion, they are, and may be esteemed, a se- 
condary rule, subordinate to the spirit, from 
which they have all their excellency and cer- 
tainty. For as by the inward testimony of the 
spirit, we do alone truly know them, so they 
testify, that the spirit is that guide, by which 
the saints are led into all truth; therefore ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, the spirit is the 
first and principal leader. Seeing then that we 
do therefore receive and believe the Scrip- 
tures, because they proceeded from the spirit, 
for the very same reason, is the spirit more 
originally and principally the rule; according 
to the received maxim in the schools: that 


for which a thing is such, the thing itself is 
more such.” 


If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he 
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vernment, will ever entertain a high value for 
the Holy Scriptures, and rejoi¢e with grateful 
hearts when he opens them to their under- 
standing. ‘They will never be influenced to 
undervalue them by his spirit, nor will they 
be led by it to exalt them above, or substitute 
them for, that which dictated them. They 
contain all the fundamental principles of 
Christianity, and are the only fit outward test 
of doctrines. But they cannot give power to 
become the sona of God, to worship him in 
spirit and in truth—to pray unto him, or to 
walk with acceptance before him. They are 
often used by the Holy Spirit in the work of 
salvation, but it is the spirit that quickeneth 
and availingly applies them. They cannot 
inform a man what is his station in the church 
—what he is to do in that station, or where, 
or when, his service is required—whether to 
speak or keep silence—nor can they enable 
him to judge of the prophecies of others, if 
the words are sound—to detect wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. ‘These are prerogatives of 
the Holy Spirit, immediately acting upon the 
attentive, devoted mind. Ss. 


For ** The Friend.” 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE SPIRIT. 


One of the obvious effects of the work o 
the Holy Spirit was the quietude and settle- 
ment of mind into which it led our worthy 
Friends. They loved retirement and mental 
introversion—the bustle and commotion of the 
world, whether in politics, religion, or business, 
was painful to them. Contented with a little, 
and abhorring covetousness, they lived in a 
manner so plain and simple that a small busi- 
ness supplied all their wants, leaving their 
minds unincumbered with anxious cares, and 
their time at liberty for the service of the 
church, or for waiting on God in retirement. 
In the closet of their own hearts and the 
mighty change wrought there by the power of 
Him who sits as a refiner and purifier of silver, 
they found an ample theme for profitable me- 
ditation, while sweet communion with a re- 
conciled God and Father through Christ 
Jesus was a source of unfailing and holy en- 
joyment. ‘They did not suffer their minds to 
rove abroad in search of pleasure or employ- 
ments, but diligently labouring in their own 
vineyards, and co-operating with the measure 
of divine grace sown there, they grew to be 
experienced Christians, living and fruit-bear- 
ing branches of the true vine. 

This gathering home iato our own hearts, 
and keeping to the secret operations of the 
Holy Spirit there, is much wanting in our 
Society at the present day, and the work of 
true religion will never prosper among us, 
either as @ body or individually, until it be- 
comes the concern of each one. 

Our ancient friends prized above every 
thing else the manifestations of truth in their 
hearts, and so fearful were they lest their 
minds should be defiled, or in any way dis- 
qualified for receiving its blessed visitations, 
that they were exceedingly watchful against 
every thing which had a tendency to divert or 


high professors, was at variance with the low- 
liness and humility of the cross of Christ, and 
with that entire separation from the maxims 
and policy of the world to which they were 
called, and they, therefore, were very careful 
of going unnecessarily into their company, or 
joining bands with them in any of their 
schemes, however plausible. They felt that 
they were called to come out of the world ; 
not only out of its grosser pollutions, and 
corruptions, but out of its religions and wor- 
ships, and that their safety consisted in dwell- 
ing alone, and not being reckoned among 
the nations. 

Thus they were made a serious, retired, 
heavenly minded people—not captivated with 
the riches, or pleasures, or honours, which so 
many around them were eagerly pursuing, nor 
indulging in vain or needless conversation ; 
but their words were few and seasoned with 
grace—their hearts imbued with love to God 
and man—and their affections set on heaven 
and things above. These blessed fruits of 
the spirit, even righteousness, peace, and joy, 
in the Holy Ghost, made them as lights in the 
nation; and as they faithfully followed the 
leadings of their heavenly guide, it pleased 
the Lord eminently to bless their labours in 
gathering souls to himself, and spreading 
the knowledge of his truths in the earth. 

At the present period of extraordinary ac- 
tivity in things ostensibly of a religious cha- 
racter, it behoves Friends often to recur to 
the origin of our Society, and to those Chria- 
tian principles by obedience to which our 
predecessors were led out of the forms and 
ceremonies of an outside religion, and brought 
to sit down under the free teaching of Christ 
Jesus the shepherd and bishop of their souls. 
Amid the multitude of engagements which 
challenge our attention and engross our 
time, we are in danger of drowning the ** still 
small voice” which speaks within, and ne- 
glecting the salvation of our own souls. 
Were we brought under the powerful convic- 
tions for sin, which all must feel before they 
cen receive the gift of repentance, and anx- 
iously concerned to work out our own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling, we should find 
enough at home to employ our time and at- 
tention, in co-operating with the spirit of 
Christ in our hearts. And when, through 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, our sins 
were washed away, and the great work of re- 
generation perfected in us, through the_re- 
peated baptisms of the Holy Ghost and fire, 
we should be prepared as vessels meet for 
our Lord’s use, but still not daring to enter 
on any religious services but as he was 
pleased to lead and qualify us therefor. In 
this state of reverent dependence and waiting 
on God, we should experience a growth from 
one degree of strength and stature to another, 
until at length we should attain the state of 
strong men in Christ Jesus, capable of sus- 
taining our portion of those bonds and afflic- 
tions which remain to be endured for the 
body’s sake which is the church. 

It is for the purpose of calling home the 


the experiences of the early Friends, believing 
the way of truth is the same now that it was 
then, and that no new or easier path bas been, 
or ever will be, discovered. 

John Crock, an eminent minister in the 
Society, who was convinced about the year 
1654, under the ministry of William Dews- 
bury, gives an interesting and instructive ac- 
count of the exercises and tossing of his-mind 
before he became acquainted with the spiritu- 
ality of the gospel dispensation, from which I 
select the following passages. 

“ About ten or eleven years of age T went 
to London, and there went to several schools, 
until I was about seventeen years of age ; in 
all which time I was not without much trouble 
and exercises in my mind ; notwithstanding I 
lived in a wicked family, and amongst those 
that scoffed at all strictness in religion, yet I 
would get into some by-corner, and pray and 
weep bitterly, from the sense of my own sins, 
and would ofien reprove my school-fellows and 
companions for their wickedness ; I often walk- 
ing alone by myself in some secret place ; when 
they would be at play and pastime. Thus I 
passed away my youthful days, in reading, and 
praying ofitines when trouble was upon me, 
which I was seldom free from whole weeks, 
more or less, either in the night or day time; 
but all this time I did not mind hearing of ser- 
mons, being little acquainted with any that fre- 
quented such exercises, until I went to be an 
apprentice, about the 17th year of my age. 

“ About this time I was placed in a parish 
in London, where was a minister, whu was in 
those days called a Puritan, where I came ac- 
quainted with those young people that frequent- 
ed sermons and lectures, so ofien as we had 
any liberty from our occasions, being appren- 
tices; yet trouble grew upon me more and 
more, as I grew in knowledge and understand- 
ing of the things of God; and still | applied 
myself to reading the Bible, and other good 
books, and prayed often, insomuch, that those 
in the family where 1 was an apprentice, took 
much notice of it, and would stand in secret 
places to hear me, though: [ then knew it not. 


‘*« Thus I continued professing, and praying, 
and heaving, and reading, and yet | could not 
perceive any amendment in myself; but the 
same youthful vanities drew away my mind 
when opportunities offered, as before ; which 
was never much to outward gross profaneness, 
but only to idle talk, and vain company, in 
mis-spending my time, and minding pride too 
much in my apparel, and such things, for all 
which | was condemned ; as also for wearing 
long hair, and spending my money in vain, 
which I thought might have been better em- 
ployed, if 1 had bought some good |.ooks, or 
been charitable to the poor. And thus I con- 
‘tinued, running to lectures when I had any 
|time allowed me by my master from my occa- 
sions, which I endeavoured to get, by doubling 
my diligence in the day time, and also from my 
sleep in the night time, that so I might more easi- 
ly gain opportunities of my master ; all which I 
employed in private meetings and lectures, going 


attention of our members, and especially of after any eminent man | heard of, which by 
draw them out unprofitably. They saw that|the younger class, to this inward, heart work,| this time I had obtained the knowledge of, by 
the spirit which actuated many even of the|that I have been induced to revive some of;much acquaintance with constant hearers of 








sermons, and frequenters of private fasts and 
meetings. 

“The ministers then commonly preached by 
marks and signs, how a man might know him- 
self to be a child of God, if he were so; and 
how it would be with him if he were not so; 
which made me sometime to conclude, I had 
saving grace, and by and by to conclude, | was 
but an hypocrite: and thus [ was tossed up 
and down, from hope to despair; and from a 
sign. of grace in me one while, and then pre- 

to a sign of an hypocrite and reprobate 

in; so that I could not tell what to do with 

myself, or whether it were best to go to church, 

or stay at home; for I could get no rest, or 

Jasting peace, by all my hearing and running 
p and down. 

“In this extreme misery I continued, keep- 
ing it to myself, mourning in secret, until one 
morning, as I was solitarily sitting, lamenting 
my present state; on a sudden, there sprang 
in me a voice, saying, Fear not, O thou tossed, 
as with a tempest, and not comforted, I will 
help thee ; and although I have hid my face 
from thee for a moment, yet with everlasting 


loving-kindness will I visit thee, and thou shalt} th 


be mine ; fear not, for I am pacified towards 
thee, and will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee, saith the Lord, the mighty God. 
“Whereupon all was hushed and quieted 
within me, so that I wondered what was be- 
come of the many vexations, tormenting fears 
and thoughts that just before attended me ; here 
was such: a calm and stillness in my mind for 
a pretty time; so that it was brought to my 
mind, that there was silence in heaven for half 
an hour; and I was filled with peace and joy, 
like one overcome; and there shone such an 
inward light within me, that for the space of 
seven or eight days’ time, | walked as one taken 
from the earth. In this time, I saw plainly, 
and to my great comfort and satisfaction, that 
whatever the Lord would communicate and 
make knovn of himself, and the mysteries of 
his kingdom, he would do it in a way of purity 


and holiness ; for 1 saw then such a brightness! desired, he was tempted to doubt the reality 
in holiness, and such a beauty in an upright|of religion, which brought great confliet and 


which caused many of my acquaintance to ad-|ourselves about with the sparks of our own 


mire my gift in prayer, and upon all occas.ons 
to put me upon that duty. «_ 

“in two or three years time after this, I 
began to gather scrinturebinto my mind and 
memory, what from hearing of-others, and my 
own studies, which occasioned’me to dwell 
more without, and less within ; so that by de- 
grees, the knowledge in my natural understand- 
ing and judgment began to outgrow and over- 
top the sense of my inward experiences ; at 
last, having little besides the remembrance 
(now a great way off) of those things which 
once were livély and fresh, growing up in me, 
as if it had always been spring time in my 
heart; my inward parts were like a winter, 
all retired out of sight, as into a hidden root ; 
and many questionings about the way of wor- 
ship, and ordinances of the New Testament 
began to arise in my mind, judging myself, 
that now the Lord had done so much for me, 
I could not be but chargeable with unthankful- 
ness for his mercies, if I did not now seek 
out the purest way of worship, that I might 
enjoy all his ordinances in the purity of 
them.” 

After going among various sorts of profes- 
sors, and trying with whom his spirit could 
unite, he at length joined with some independ- 
ents whose views were similar to his own— 
“ arid, at times,” says he, *‘ we had many re- 
freshings together, while we were kept watch- 
ful and tender with our minds inwardly re- 
tired, and eur words few and savoury.” But 
not pressing forward in the spiritual life, he 
acknowledges that they grew formal, became 
divided and shattered in their minds, and fell 
into “ much uncertainty and instability.” In 
this state he was not forsaken, but had 
many checks and reproofs in his couseience, 
yet knew not whence they came, and some- 
times the distress and trouble of his spirit 
would induce him to fly to his former religious 
duties, as prayer, reading, &c. for relief. 
But not finding that peace which he greatly 


and ptire righteous conversation, and close cir-|anguish on him, so that he went sorrowing 


cumspect walking with God in an holy life, al-| and mournful. 
though IT had before obeyed to the uttermost|hear Wiliam Dewsbury, and thus speaks of 


In this situation he went to 


that [ could, yet | could not get peace thereby, | the meeting :— 


nor find and feel that acceptance and justifica- 


“ Being providentially cast where he was 


tion before God, as I did at this time when it| declaring, | heard him; and his words, like 
sprang freely in me, that, as it were, all religion| spears, pierced and wounded my very heart ; 
lay in it truly so, and all profession besides, or| yet so, as they seemed unto me, as balm also, 
Without it, were as nothing in comparison of) healing and comforting, as well as searching, 


this communion. For I remember, while I 
abode and walked in that light and glory 
which shone so clearly in my mind and spirit, 


there was not a wrong thought appearing| conditions of men and women; such words 
or stirring in me, but it vanished presently, 
finding no entertainment ; my whole mind and} of such, who notwithstanding their religious 
soul was so taken up with that glorious light) duties or performances, had not peace and 


and satislactory presence of the Lord thus ma-| quietness in their spirits; who through the 


nifested in me. 






and piercing ; and I remember the very words 
that took the deepest impression upon me at 
that present, speaking of several states and 


passed from him as implied the miserable life 


want of an understanding where to know and 


“ After this, I perceived an abatement of the| find a stay to their minds, to exercise them at 


glory, and E began to read and perform duties 


all times, and in all places, were like children 


as 1 bad done before which for abuut eight} tossed to and fro, and frighted with every cun- 
days’ time, | could not perform so formaily as !| ning crafliness of men, to promote their own 
did use to do before (I was so filled with jov| opinions and ways. This I knew was my own 


and peace), but with much more livingne 
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kindling, which did but procure us sorrow, 
when we came to lie down and be still, and 
commune with our own hearts, having nothing 
inwardly to feed and stay upon, but either for- 
mal duties which perished with the using, or 
disputable opinions about Christ, and doctrinal 
things, in the natural understanding and memo- 
ry ; but wanted a spiritual understanding of that 
which might then have been known of God 
within. This afterward I came to know and be- 
hold, as the appearance of the tried corner-stone 
laid in Zion, most elect and precious unto them 
that believed in him; whereby I understood 
certainly, that it is not an opinion, but Christ 
Jesus, the power and arm of God, who is the 
Saviour, and that felt in the heart, and kept 
dwelling there by faith ; which differs as much 
from all notions in the head and brain, as the 
living substance differeth from the picture or 
image of it. 

«+ But all this while, there was little of the 
outward form of truth regarded by me, until I 
heard the same person declare the word of 
truth again: and then I began to see that all 
knowledge was nothing, without practice and 
conformity to what I knew; then began the 
truth, like the little book, to be bitter in my 
imward parts, because I did not yield obedience 
unto what I was convinced to be my duty ; as 
to lay aside all superfluities in apparel, words 
and carriage, which was hard for me to do, 
being then in commission as justice of the 
peace. But by degrees, I was brought out of 
all consultations in this respect, by sore and 
sharp terrors in my conscience ; for all my 
sins and evils, which I saw to be many and 
great, as well as secret and hidden, which, by 
the light in my ows conscience, | came to see 
more and more through the exercise of my’ 
mind ; for all my sins were but as fuel, which 
the wrath and indignation of the Lord took 
hold of. 

‘ I saw that now the axe was to be laid to the 
root of the tree, and that there wasan evil nature 
to be consumed in me, which had borne sway 
long, notwithstanding my profession of religion; 
and that my superfuity in apparel, words, and 
many other things, did but feed and keep alive 
that nature, and so prolong the fire to my own 
misery therein. And of this sort I saw plainly 
was speaking ‘you’ to a single person, and 
putting off my hat afler the customs and 
fashions of the world, &c. I reasoned, must 
all be left and put away, or that fleshly worldly- 
nature and part in me could not wholly die, 
and 1 be perfectly delivered from it; because 
I saw that these things, together with using 
many words out of God’s fear, were but as 
food, to nourish, and feed, and keep alive that 
nature and part in me. 

“ But how strongly the reasgming part with- 
stood me, in the parting with these and other 
things, none knows, but those that have been 
exercised in the like manner; neither can I 
express the multitude of ways and arguments 
which the devil used to keep me in those for- 
malities and observances; and so much the 
more, because of my great acquaintance, 
through some public employment, and other 


. condition at that time, as well as the state of|uccasions. And yet the difficulty to part with 
and zeal, faith and confidence than before,| many more poor shattered people, compassing | my wisdom and knowledge (in which I had 
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profited beyond many my equals) I found to be heeded and forgotten, I should not have ven-| vagances of the world. The Society needs to 
the greatest of tribulations that | passed through, | tured to expose the opinion and fears of 


before I could enter into the kingdom of God, 
viz. to be, as it were, beheaded for the testi- 
mony of Jesus; for I found by certain experi- 
ences, that until man be truly crucified with 
Christ, he cannot bear a true testimony for 
Christ ; for it is but a bearing witness to him- 
self, which is not true ; but after he is truly 
crucified with Christ, and risen with Christ, 
then if-he bear witness of Christ, his witness is 
true ; hence is understood aright that faithful 
saying, viz. For the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy. After a long and sharp 
fight of afflictions, and deep exercise in my 
heart and conscience, I at last gave up to be a 
fool for Christ, and“as one beside myself for 
the Lord.” 


ems 
For ** The Friend.” 


FRIENDS’ WRITINGS. 
(Concluded from page 216.) 
The following communication is post 
marked Aurora, New York: 
To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 


Though the writer of this resides in a 
remote part of the country, yet the pages of 
* The Friend” are not unknown to us, but 


very welcomely received, and read with much} 


interest by many in our neighbourhoods. 

The interesting communication, in a late 
received number, (the 19th,) respecting the 
circulation of Friends’ books, so accorded 
with my sentiments on this subject, that with- 
out waiting to hear the opinions of others, I 
wished to express my cordial approbation of the 
plan proposed for their more general distribu- 
tion, and [ hope it will obtain the immediate 
attention of Friends, believing that if some 
active and efficient persons should undertake 
a periodical, exclusively devoted to this pur- 
pose, lasting benefit would result from it. 

Though the actual want of them has not 
been much realised here, yet there are many 
families in this section of the country, and 
doubtless in many other places, who have few, 
if any, in their possession, and f am persuaded 
that could some of the controversial parts be 
omitted, and other abridgments judiciously 
made, with useful remarks occasionally inter- 
spersed to excite the attention of the reader, 
great interest would be added, and not only 
might they be more generally diffused, but 
many persons would be induced to read them, 
in this new and pleasing form, who, having 
now sufficient access to them, suffer them to 
lie neglected, deeming them tedious and un- 
edifying. 

I ask, why is this subject permitted to 
slumber’? Occasionally we hear the idea sug- 
gested that some young Friends are not sup- 
plied with containing the history and 
doctrines of their own Society, and that others, 
after glancing over some controversial pages, 
turn away to seek amusement (or perhaps 


edification) elsewhere, but what measures) 


are taken to remove the evil? 

My object in these remarks was simply 
to direct the attention of the readers of ** The 
Friend,” to the communication above alluded 
to, for had I not feared the call would be un- 


A young and unknown Member. 


In another communication the subject is 
thus noticed :— 

At a meeting of the Young Men’s Read- 
ing Association of Friends, (for promoting a 
knowledge of the writings of Friends and 
other religious authors,) held in Venice, 
Cayuga county, New York, the 22d of third 
month, 1835, 

The plan for furnishing a supply of Friends’ 
writings, proposed in the article headed 
“‘ Friends’ Books,” in No. 19, of the eighth 
volume of “The Friend,” was considered 
and warmly approved by the association. We 
are decidedly of opinion, that if the plan there 
proposed should be acted upon, and members 
of the Society of Friends should co-operate 
in patronising such an effort, and the most 
interesting and excellent parts of the approv- 
ed writings of Friends should be extensively 
circulated, it would, by promoting a more 
thorough knowledge of the history and priu- 
ciples of the Society among the younger class 
of members, prove a permanent blessing not 
only to themselves, but to the Society of 
Friends at large. We are the more confirmed 
in. this belief, by the fact that many young 

sare deterred from reading the writings 
of Friends, and especially some of the earlier 
authors, on account of their voluminous size, 
and their diffuse and often heavy style; but 
by omitting such parts, and selecting the 
most instructive, impressive, and animated 
portions, these writings would not only be- 
come much more accessible to all, but far 
more interesting to the younger part of the 
Society, and consequently would be more 
read and make a deeper impression on the 
mind. 

Extracted from the minutes of the Association, 


J. J. Tuomas, Secretary. 


A correspondent nearer home writes thus: 


The communieation relative to reprinting 
Friends’ books was in accordance with my 
views. Itis a subject that has arrested my 
feelings for a length of time, believing a 
great loss is sustained from the scarcity and 
unwieldy size of these valuable writings, par- 
ticularly to our young Friends, who, I doubt 
not, would value and more highly prize the 
testimonies and principles our ancestors suf- 
fered so much for, were they better acquainted 
with these proofs of their attachment to the 
cause of their blessed Redeemer. And when 
the query respecting the attendance of reli- 
gious mectings is answered so low, my mind 
invariably concludes that if our dear young 
Friends were more conversant with the hard- 
ships and persecutions their forefathers un- 
derwent in establishing these meetings, they 
would feel bound to attend them. By pre- 
senting these works in a more attractive form 
many of our testimonies would be brought 
|afresh to view, for which they keenly felt. the 
privation, not only of the comforts, but even 
|the necessaries of life, while we, professing 
‘to be directed by the same unerring guide, 
|are even indulging in the luxuries and extra- 


be frequently reminded of the simplicity and 
self-denial that marked the footsteps of our 
worthy predecessors, and if a plan could be 
adopted to place their writings within the 
reach of most of our members | should re- 
joice. Mary Dudly, in reflecting on this sub- 
ject, thus writes: i ' 
“T often think inherited or obtained trea- 
sures have blinded the spiritual eye of many, 
who are descended from those sons of .the 
morning, as it respects our little comm 
to whom great things would have been 
densome ; and earnest are my desires 
worldly prosperity may not be allowed to 
settle in a state of dangerous ease, lest 
language formerly uttered in the Lord’s name — 
should be applicable, * They that depart fro 
me shall be written in the earth.” M. 


RETIREMENT. 


“ He was there alone,” when even 
Had round earth his mantle thrown; 
Holding itercourse with heaven, 

“ He was there alone.” 
Then his inmost heart’s emotion 
Made he to his Father known ; 
In the spirit of devotion. 
Masing there “ alone.” 
So let us from earth retiring, 
Seek our God and Father's throne; 
And to other scenes aspiring, 

rain our hearts alone. 


Thus when time its course hath ended, 
And the joys of earth are flown, 
We, by hope and bliss attended, 
Shall not be “ alone.” 
Bowne, 
_ 
HINTS. 
“ Like the rivers, time is gliding; 
Brightest hours have no Aiding; 
the golden moments well : 
Life is wasting, 
Death is hasting; 
Death consigns to heaven or hell.” 


— 
From the Christian Watchman. ; 
THE ABSENT WIFE. | 
* Domestic love ! to thy white hand is given 
happiness the golden 


Of earthly key.”"—Croty. . _. 


But she is absent! she who was to me 
The light and music of my happy home, 
It was her smile that made this house so gay; 
Her voice, that made it eloquent with joy. 
Her presence peopled it. Her very tread 
Had life and gladness in it. Bat ’tis gone ! 
And silence fills her place, and solitude 

like a shadow o’er the very walls! 
And not a place, chair, book, is what it was, 
A moment since, when she my love! was here. = 


Alas ! how fondly do we concentrate , a 
Our happiness in one beloved form ! 
A human form, how perishably frail— 
‘On that one life we stake our earthly joy. 
In that one life, we live. It is our world. 
That gone, our san is darkened; and the scene, 
Of late so full of beauty and of bliss, 
Is rife with desolation ——From the midst 
Of the dark ruins of our withered love, 
Methinks there comes a voice in unison 
_ With thine, Eternal Father!—in thy word— 
“ Set your affection upon things above— 
Lay up your treasure there—and not beneath— 
Earth is too treacherous for so vast a trust!” 
Newron. 
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